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In  Foreign  Policy  Speech  . . . 


Uranium  Production  Cut; 
Russia  Also  Follows  Suit 


Prof,  Mayor 
Disagree 
Over  Debt 


“WE  ARE  FLIRTING  with 
disaster  by  assuming  that  the 
national  debt  is  a virtue,  not  a 
vice,”  remarked  Mayor  J.  Brack- 
en Lee  during  the  debate  Monday 
night  sponsored  by  the  Academic 
Emphasis  Committee. 

Mayor  Lee,  now  Mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City  and  a former  Governor 
of  Utah,  debated  the  topic  “The 
National  Debt  - Benefit  or  Burd- 
en?” against  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Wirthlin,  head  of  the  economics 
department  at  BYU. 

- “WHEN  YOU’RE  able  to  pay  a 
debt,  it  is  a safe  debt.”  Mayor 
Lee  went  on.  “Our  highways  are 
marked  with  a safe  speed  limit, 
and  it’s  true  that  we  can  exceed 
this  limit  to  a certain  degree.  But 
there  comes  a time  when  we  can 
no  longer  execute  the  turn.  I 
believe  the  government  has  ex- 
ceeded its  safe  limit  of  debt.” 

DR.  WIRTHLIN  STATED  that 
he  and  Mayor  Lee  were  “both 
opposed  to  economic  waste.”  that 
they  both  agreed  that  the  “indivi- 
dual can  entrap  himself  in  a 
webb  of  debt,”  and  that  “unrea- 
sonable federal  debt  can  lead  to 
inflation  and  chaos  just  as  too 
little  spending  can.” 

That  the  national  debt  was  ap- 
proaching a danger  point  was  an 
area  of  disagreem.ent  between  the 
debaters,  however.  Dr.  Wirthlin 
said,  “The  per  capita  share  of 
the  national  debt  has  reduced 
since  1946;  the  national  debt  mea- 
sured in  terms  "bf  gross  national 
product  also  shows  a drastic  re- 
duction since  1946.” 

MAYOR  LEE  CONCLUDED 
that  with  economic  control  you 
“may  control  the  lives  of  people 
but  you  cannot  control  their  emo- 
tions. There  will  come  a time 
when  the  world  will  lose  confid- 
ence in  our  currency.” 

Dr.  Wirthlin  emphasized  that 
“if  we  as  individuals  followed  the 
example  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, we  would  have  less  per- 
sonal debt  now  than  we  had*  in 
1946.” 


Panel  To  Meet 
Existentialist 

Between  tennis  matches.  Dr. 
William  Barrett,  American  aut- 
hority  on  existentialism,  will 
work  in  two  major  addresses  and 
four  class  lectures. 

Wednesday  he  will  make  a ma- 
jor address  at  8:15  p.m.  in  the 
multi-purpose  area  of  the  Smith 
Family  Living  Center,  on  “Exist- 
entialism and  History.” 

THURSDAY’S  ADDRESS,  also 
at  8:15  p.m.  will  be  “Existential, 
i-sm  and  the  Individual”  in  184 
Knight  Bldg. 

The  televised  program  will  al- 
so feature  a panel  between  Dr. 
Hugh  Nibley,  and  Professor 
Spencer  Palmer  and  Professor 
Lewis  Midgely.  Doran  Hunter, 
chairman  of  the  Academic  Em- 
phasis Committee  will  moderate. 
CLASS  SCHEDULE 
Wednesday 
8 a.m.  Philosophy  471, 

134  Smith  Bldg, 

1 p.m.  Political  Science  601, 

multi-purpose  area 
Thursday 

noon  English  380,  233  McK 

2 p.m.  Religion  453, 

multi-purpose  area 
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Circling  in  an  American  folkdance  are  Bill  Kirkpatrick, 
Kim  Booke,  Charles  West,  Connie  Whitehouse.  Garth 
Nelson,  Yvonne  Murray,  Dwaine  Goodwin  and  Mary  B. 
Jensen.  Students  will  see  “International  Holiday”  Friday. 

Folkdancers  To  Premie  f 
European  Tour  Routine 


BYU’s  International  Folkdan- 
cers  will  show  the  reason  they 
have  been  selected  to  represent 
the  U.S.  abroad  Friday  at  8 p.m. 
in  the  Smith  Fieldhouse  for  their 
“International  Holiday.” 

The  Folkdancers  won  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  representing 
the  U.S.  in  the  International 
Folkdance  Festival  in  Varde, 
Denmark.  They  are  the  first  U.S. 
group  to  be  invited  to  participate. 

“NOTHING  TH.AT  HAS  ever 
been  seen  on  campus  before  will 
be  in  the  routine,”  said  Mary  Bee 
Jensen.  They  will  present  dances 
developed  for  the  recent  Camilla 
Festival  in  California  for  Amer- 
ica’s dance  experts  and  the  entire 
European  show. 

The  group  will  tell  the  history 
of  American  folkdance  with 
dances  especially  choreographed 
for  the  production.  One,  written 
by  Jerry  Helt  of  Cincinnati,  will 
be  premiered  in  the  west  at  Fri- 
day’s performance. 

THE  FOLKD.ANCERS  will 
alternate  with  the  Program 
Bureau.  Also  featured  will  be  two 


Shelf  Changes 
Pose  Problems 

“I  can’t  find  a thing  in  this 
bookstore,”  yelped  one  lost  stu- 
dent. 'wandering  through  the 
bookstore  maze  trying  to  find 
index  cards. 

What  he  found  was  a decapitat- 
ed bookshelf  and  three  workmen 
trying  to  dismantle  another. 

“WELL.  THAT’S  progress,” 
shrugged  a second  student.  “BYU 
is  always  on  the  move  some- 
where dr  other.” 

Multiply  the  average  parent’s 
three  children  by  5,0(X)  and  a fair 
approximation  of  moving  day  for 
BYU  Bookstore  to  the  Y Center 
emerges. 

A striped  jacket  patiently  ex- 
plains that  the  notecards  are  still 
right  there. 


Indian  students,  Mikd  Senac  do- 
ing a war  dance  ‘and  the  eagle 
dance  and  Jim  Largo  with  his 
popular  hop  dance. 

The  Folkdancers  must  “pay 
their  own  way”  to  the  Festival 
and  the  individual  dancers  must 
pay  their  expenses  in  Europe, 
said  Mrs.  Jensen. 

Tickets  $1  apiece,  are  available 
from  any  Folkdancer,  in  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse  Ticket  Office, 
the  Smith  Family  Living  Center, 
the  Smith  Bldg.,  the  Knight  Bldg, 
and  the  Eyring  Science  Center 
from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  daily. 


WASHINGTON,  (UPD— Presi- 
dent Johnson  announced  Monday 
he  has  ordered  a “further  sub- 
s.antial  reduction”  in  production 
of  uranium  for  nuclear  weapons 

JOHNSON  TOLD  of  the  plan- 
ned cutbacks  in  a major  foreign 
policy  speech,  Premier  Nikita  S, 
Khrushchev  made  a simultan- 
eous announcement  from  Mos- 
cow that  the  Soviet  Union  also 
was  cutting  uranium  production 
as  well  as  halting  construction  on 
two  new  aiomic  reactors. 

The  speech,  made  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associat- 
ed Press  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel,  dealt  mainly  with  foreign 
policy  but  he  touched  on  domes- 
tic politics  briefly. 

HE  SAID  THAT  “partisan  poli- 
tics must  yield  to  national  needs’ 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  he 
said  he  has  instructed  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Defense  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  be  geared  to  provide  “major 
candidates”  for  the  presidency 
wi.h  “all  possible  information 
helpful  to  their  discussion  oJ 
American  policy.” 

The  uranium  cut  is  an  example 
of  what  Rusk  has  described  as 
limiting  the  arms  race  by  “mu- 
tual example.”  Rusk  has  argued 
that  while  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  not  be  able 
to  reach  formal  agreements  lim- 
iting military  production,  they 
may  be  able  to  curb  such  pro- 
duction unilaterally  provided 
each  is  aware  that  the  other  is 
taking  similar  action. 

JOHNSON  MADE  THE  an- 
nouncement after  reiterating  his 
willingness  to  seek  solutions  to 
the  cold war  problems  with  the 
Soviets. 

“Our  own  position  is  clear.  We 


will  disQuss  any  problem,  listen 
to  any  proposal,  pursue  any 
agreement,  take  any  action 
which  might  lessen  the-  chance 
of  war  without  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests  of  our  allies  or  our  own 
; ability  to  defend  the  alliance 
1 against  attacks.” 

! TUENIXG-TO  CUBA,  Johnson 
: said  the  use  of  the  Communist 
i island  as  a base  for  subversion 
i is  “an  obstacle  to  our  hopes  for 
the  hemisphere.” 

“Our  first  task  must  be,  as 
it  has  been,  to  isolate  Cuba  from 
the  inter-American  system,  frus- 
trate its  efforts  to  destroy  free 
governments,  and  expose  for  aU 
to  see  the  ugliness  of  commun- 
ism,” he  said. 


Berrelt  Will  Speak 

William  E.  Berrett,  who  has 
prepared  various  study  courses 
for  the  Church  aiLxiliaries  and 
the  author  of  many  books  in- 
cluding widely  used  Cluu-ch 
texts,  will  si>eak  to  the  BYU 
Devotional  Assembly  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  Smith  Fieldhouse. 

Mr.  Berrett  has  served  on  the 
General  Board  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  held  many  other 
church  positions. 


Supreme  Court 
Hearing  Stops 
Y Amendments 

An  A^BYU  Supreme  Court 
hearing  was  held  Monday  night 
concerning  the  newly  passed  Con- 
stitutional Ammendments. 

BESIDES  THE  HEARING,  an 

injunction  was  given  by  tJfe  Sup- 
reme Court  preventing  the  im- 
plementation of  these  amend- 
ments until  the  Court  has  decided 
on  the  case. 

This  includes  the  amendment 
that  gives  the  newly  elected  AS- 
BYU  officers  the  power  to  take 
their  offices  on  Thursday. 

The  injunction  and  hearing 
were  granted  upon  the  following 
issues:  “1.  The  Constitutional 
Ammendments  voted  • upon  April 
9-10,  1964  were  not  presented  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  Con- 
stitution. 2.  The  proper  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  is  uncertain. 

The  Court  will  meet  at  6 
p.m.,  144  JKB,  this  evening  to 
decide  whether  the  evidence 
wliich  came  out  of  the  hearing 
was  enough  to  constitute  a 
trial. 

Those  requesting  the  hearing 
were  Chester  Cluff,  Delmont  Os- 
wald, and  Don  Manthei,  all  grad- 
uate senators  for  the  1963-64 
school  year. 


Orem  Play  Slated 

“Once  Upon  a Mattress”  by  Mary  Rod- 
gers (daughter  of  Richard  Rodgers*)  opens 
Wednesday  for  a four  day  run  at  Orem  High 
School,  765  N.  600  West. 

The  production  will  be  presented  nightly 
at  8 p.m.  with  a Saturday  matinee  at  2 p.m. 
and  will  star  several  BYU  students.  Student 
prices  are  $1.25  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
and  $1.50  for  the  weekend. 

THE  PLAY,  a take-off  on  the  fairy-tale 
“The  Princess  and  the  -Pea,”  involves  the 
misadventures  of  Prince  Dauntless  (Fred  . 
Stout)  who  must  get  married  before  anyone 
else  in  the  kingdom  can. 

HIS  MOTHER,'  Queen  Agravam  (Jan 
Camp)  doesn’t  want  him  to  get  married  and 
has  flunked  out  12  princesses  with  her 
“tests.”  But  Sir  Harry  (Chuck  Burrough) 
and  Lady  Larken  (Becky  Campbell)  have  a 
special  reason  for  wanting  to  reveal  that 
they  are  seci-etly  married — a baby.  . 

So  Sir  Harry  finds  Princess  Winnefred 
(Lynne  Youngreen)  in  the  marshland  and 
the  wizard  (Jialon  Grass)  and  the  queen 
plot  to  have  her  detect  a pea  undpr  twenty 
mattresses  before  she  can  be  married  to 
Prince  Dauntless. 

THE  MINSTREL  (Arlene  Housekeeper) 
and  the  jester  (Lars  Christensen)  get  the 
wizard  drunk  and  find  out  about  the  test. 

However,  in  this  Central  Utah  Theatre 
Guild  production,  there  is  not  quite  the 
classical  end  to  this  familiar  fairy  tale. 


Prince  Dauntless  (Fred  Stout)  warbles  a 
love-song  to  Princess  Winnifred  (Lynne 
Youngreen)  in  a scene  from  Mary  Rod- 
gers’ “Once  Upon  a Mattress”  comedy. 
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Madsen's  Existentialist'  Article 
Probes  Nothing,  Langaage  Freedom 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  the  second  In 
a series  ol  ardcies  on  Existentialism 
as  a philosophy  and  as  compared  witJi 
the  religion  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Articles 
have  hoen  written  in  connection  with 
William  Barre;t’9  sisit  to  campus,  by 
President  Truman  Madsen,  ol  the  New 
England  States  Mission,  and  doctor  of 
philosophy  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
BYU. 

3.  ON  NOTHING.  Some  exist- 
entialists (e.g.,  Sartre)  are  called 
“nihilists”.  He  is,  indeed,  the 
nothingest  of  the  nothingists.  His 
magnum  opus  is  titled  Being  and 
Nothing. 

Here  the  theme  is  that  of  the 
“ontological  shock.”  Am  I neces- 
sary— did  I have  to  be?  Why? 
Or  am  I contingent?  Might  I not 
have  been,  might  I cease  to  be 
any  minute  now? 

EXISTENTIALISTS  ^talk  dl 
this  anxiety  as  a J<ind  of  holding 
on  at  the  edge  of  a precipice  with 
one’s  teeth,  over  Gerald  Manley 
Hopkins’  “cliffs  of  fall,  sheer, 
Irightf^^,  no-man-fathomed.” 

This  is  a hangover  (no  pun  in- 
tended) from  the  classical  notion 
that  the  universe  came  into  being 
from  nothing  and  would,  except 
for  Divine  undergirding,  dissolve 
with  all  of  us  into  nothingness. 

Now  this  kind  of  terror  is  so 
foreign  to  typical  BYU  students 
( as  I found  in  teaching  courses 
in  contemporary  philosophy)  that 
we  need  to  digress  for  a word 
both  to  students  and  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. 

HEBE  IS  A studentbody  who, 
contrary  to  everything  Augustine 
said  about  creation,  believes  that 
the  conditions  of  their  existence 
are  underived  from  anything, 
more  “ultimate,”  who  speak  of 
their  reality  as  co-eternal  with  all 
other  particulars,  including 
underived  laws  of  cosmic  order- 
liness. and  who  have  no  anxieties 
about  an  “infinite  regress.” 

They  are  not  even  oppressed 
by  the  idea  that  the  body  is  con- 
tingent. In  their  view  its  “ele- 
ments” are  not,  They  agree  with 
Marcel  that  “I  am  my  body,” 
agree  with  Sartre  that  there  is 
“No  Exit”  (perhaps  a temporary 
one)  from  it. 

THEIR  RESULTING  anxiety  is 
the  inverse  of  Mr.  Barrett.  Not 
that  they  might  cease  to  be,  but 
that  since  their  foreverness  is  un- 
avoidable, that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  be  unfulfilled.  (And  be- 
ing without^  fulfillment  may  be 
more  terrible  than  cessation  of  be- 
ing.) 

Issues  here:  Are  the  existen- 
tialists afraid  of  the  wrong 
things?  Is  there  any  cogent  ap- 
peal, (existentialists^  are  short 
on  evidence  and  shorter  on  argu- 
ment). How  can  one  validate  ei- 
ther thesis  with  any  confidence? 
Is  not  this  clamor  about'  non- 
being  a rather  oblique  v/ay  of 
describing  the  suspense  of  death, 
or.  if  we  are  Freudians,  the  death 
-wish? 

4.  ON  LANGUAGE: 

Existentialists  d«^apise  the  af- 
fectation of  doing  something 
significant  when  you  push  for 
clarity  and  precision  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  foxes  of  analytic  phil- 
osophy. 

If  someone  has  a copy  of  Tar- 
ski on  the  nature  of  Truth,  of  H, 
H.  Price  on  perception,  then  com- 
pares. it  to  a play  of  Marcel,  he 
Will  see  how  wide  is  the  gap. 

Hence  there  are  few  heavy- 
;0t)  Joi  ii  , 


weight  books  in  the  movement. 
They  prefer  other  modes^  of  ex- 
pression: a journal,  a play,  a 
poem,  a set  of  epigrams.  The  at- 
tempt to  be  pictorial  and  vivid  is 
everywhere  apparent. 

THIS  HAvS  given  birth  land 
perhaps  worth)  to  a renascence 
of  interest  in  symbolism,  in  non- 
literal language. 

Jaspers  calls  “ciphers”  these  at- 
tempts to  stretch  away  from  for- 
mulas. Things  are  said  from  the 
solar  plexis  and  for  it.  And  they 
flourish  in  paperbacks. 

Issues  that  arise  here;  Do 
scientific  constructs  tell  us  about 
reality  or,  as  Quine  now  says, 
only  about  our  own  pragmatic 
resolves  to  press  simplicity  onto 
the  world? 

Is  “what  works”  the  ambiguous 
test  of  our  cognitive  sacred  cows? 

If  so,  then  what  of  all  the  talk 
about  “levels”  of  communication. 

Is  there  final  meaning  in 
Wheelwright’s  distinction  betwe- 
en steno-language  and  depth-lan- 
gauge? 

What  can  a symbol  “open  up” 
that  a mathematical  rule  cannot? 

Are  there  two  kinds  of  truth? 

Are  we  now  faced,  in  language 
with  a dualism  as  radical  as  that 
defended  by  scholastics,  the  “dou- 
ble truth.”  Or  is  this  another  case 
of  Orwell’s  “double  think.” 

Mr.  Barrett  may  have  some 
ideas  on  the  reconstruction  of  this 
humpty-dumpty. 

5.  ON  FREEDOM. 

Freedom,  we  are  told  by  the 
existentialist,  is  absolute.  This, 
again,  is  an  existential  datum, 
“You  are  condemned  to  be  free.” 

And  freedom  does  as  freedom 
is:  it  does  what  you  become.  Free- 
dom is  not  just  choice  of  actions, 
it  is  creation  of  your  very  exist- 
ence. 

Freedom  ig  dreadful  because 
it  is  exercised  without  knowledge 
of  consequences.  You  feel  con- 
demned, like  Ivan  in  Tolstoy, 
without  knowing  your  crime. 
Freedom  is  dreadful  because  in- 
finite risks  must  be  taken  every 
hour  on  the  hour. 

TO  COVER  THIS  sore  (it  is  a 
bleeding  ulcer)  we  invent  our 
neat  determinisms,. properly  but- 
teressed  by  the  shibboleths  of 
scientific  objectivity.  We  are  not 
free.  Free  will  is  a remnant- 
myth  : nerve-nets  account  for 
everything.  The  common  man  re- 
joices and  says  “Its  bigger  than 
both  of  us”  when-  the  Heidegger’s 
conscience  says  it  is  smaller  than 
either  of  us. 

For  existentialists,  whatever 
comfort  we  may  get  from  casual 
dogmas  is  in  vain.  Freedom  is 
the  nexus  of  guilt  and  guilt  is  the 
tacit  admission  of  responsibility. 

The  college  sophomore  as  the 
schooled  behaviorist  is  still’guilty. 
At  the  existential  level  that 
proves  he  is  still  free.  Determin- 
ism is  superficial,  silly,  even 
stupid. 

The  paradoxes  of  self-creation 
have  been  lampooned  often.  Cam- 
us was  od  the  verge  of  correcting 
some  of  the  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  then  was  whisked  away 
by  premature  death.  He  also  had 
spoken  of  the  certain  blindness 
for  social  factors  which,  while' 
digging  from  individuality,  had 


been  lost  in  the  shovel. 

SOME  ISSUES  HERE:  Can  Mr. 
Barrett  explain  that  a view  that 
apparently  started  out  to  estab- 
lish  responsibility  should  so  often 
end  with  such  brash  irrespon- 
sibility? One  can  be  responsible 
and  still  indifferent  to  conven- 
tional mores. 

But  the  spectacle  of  Miss  Sim- 
one (or  is  it  Mrs.)  Sartre,  or  is 
it  mistress  Algren,  is  a novel  way 
of  showing  that  “we  create  our 
meaning  out  of  our  own  bowels.” 
Is  there  a sure-footed  way  of 
showing  that  the  offspring  of 
Parisian  existentialism  is  legiti- 
mate? 

6.  ON  MEANINGLESSNESS. 

The  negative  existentialists,  make 
a surd  of  absurdity.  Man  is  really 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Every- 
thing crumbles  into  insignific- 
ance. 

Now  there  is  a kind  of  hero- 
ism in  being  committed  to  no- 
thing except  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  commitment.  But  that 
necessity  evades  the  common 
man  when  he  is  told  that  what  he 
man  when  he  is  told  that  what  he 
is  finally  committed  to  is  No- 
thing. 

Satre  in  discussing  values  puts 
the  point  well.  It  is  as  good,  he 
says,  and  therefore  as  evil,  and 
therefore  as  nfeaningless  to  be 
Mr.  Stevenson  at  the  UN  as  to  be 
a no-name  drunk  at  some  bar. 

At  this,  poiift  arises  the  basic 
split  between  the  a-religlous 
writers  in  the  movement  and  the 
religious  ones. 

The  former  make  a religion  of 
despair,  the  latter  make  despair 
out  of  religion.  But  there  is  a dif- 
ference, a large  difference  in 
their  conception  of  values  or' 
valuelessness. 

SOME  ISSUES:  Startre  has 
lately  betrayed  his  original  des- 
pair by  taking  up  with  Marxists, 
presumably  to  improve  the  lot  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Barrett  may  be  able  to  ex- 
plain which  Sartre  he  thinks  is 
the  ■i’eal  Sartre,  or  whether  this 
is  a schizoid  tendency  we  may 
expect  of  others. 

But  more  generally:  Is  not  the 
very  denial  of  meaning  in  life  a 
supposition  that  meaningless- 
ness can  be  defined — and  in  con- 
trast to  what? 

DOES  NOT  THE  agony  of  the 
complaint  carry  a built-in  value'- 
judgment  that  the  world  could  be 
(or  ought  to  be)  better? 

And,  if  not,  is  not  the  proper 
mode  of  expression  a detached 
and  neutral  indifference  to  what 
has  to  be?  But  that  is  to  deny  the 
central  thesis  that  man  cannot 
be  detached  and  that  he  is  really 
free! 

In  short,  are  existentialists 
under  obligation  to  express  their 
values,  thus  to  stop  doing  what 
they  claim  all  others  are  doing — 
covering  up. 

THE  MOST  r03IMON,  and  the 
most  pedestian  excuse  for  ignor- 
ing existentialism  is  that  its 
writers  are  all  sick.  But  one  can 
come  up  with  impressive  counter- 
examples. 

The  question  remains,  as  I be- 
lieve more  than  one  student  wih 
say  Mr.  Barrett,  is  this  a way  of 
life  or  a way  of  death,  a philo- 
sophy or  a disease  that  refuses  to 
be  diagnosed;  let  alone  cured. 


Mona  Karlsson  . . . Wants  to 
speak  English  better. 


UN  Delegates 
Return  To  Y 

BYU's  Model  United  Nations 
delegation  returned  to  the  BYU 
campus  after  an  extensive  ses- 
sion at  the  Far  West  Model  UN, 
which  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
Model  UN  in  existance,  held  at 
Whitworth  College  in  Spokane, 
Washington. 

THE  BYU  delegation,  the  only 
one  representing  three -countries; 
Israel,  Afganistan,  and  Malagasy, 
was  tagged  as'  one  of  the  most 
active  delegations  in  attendance 
by  Professor  Ray  C.  Hillam, 
advisor  to  the  group. 

In  action  Friday  Fred  Crook, 
chairman  of  the  delegation,  ad- 
dressed the  & General  Assembly 
urging  the  defeat  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  admit  Red  China  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The-  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  by  a . narrow 
margin. 

AS  MEETINGS  began  at  the 
Second  Plenary  session  the  dele- 
gates were  greeted  with  about 
25  pickes  pprotesting  against  the 
United  Nations, 

The  pickets  representing  the 
Far  West  Citizens’  committee 
carried  signs  with  the  following 
slogans;  “Get  the  U.S.  out  of  the 
UN,”  and  “UN  Forgot  God.”  They 
also  included  in  the  demonstra- 
tion distribution  of  an  assort- 
ment of  pamohlets  and  literature 
against  the  UN. 

A special  resolution-  introduced 
into  one  of  the  committees  called 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  Motherhood.  The  resolu- 
tion was  lost  in  parlimentary 
procedure. 
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Mona  Likes 


To  Travel 


In  Europe 

Universe  Feature  Writer 
by  Elaine  Goodman 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  out 
of  bed  on  cold  winter  mornings, 
talk  to  Mona  Karlsson  from  Swe- 
den. Mona  used  to  ski  5 miles 
overland  every  morning  to  school 
in  Sweden. 

“This  winter  has  been  almost 
like  Sweden,”  said  Mona,  “only 
in  Sweden  ihe  snow  stays  long- 
er.” The  snow  here  seemed  to 
have  established  residence  before 
the  sun  finally  braved  those  be- 
low zero  temperatures  and  came 
out  of  hibernation. 

HOWEVER,  THE  subject  of 
Mona  is  more  interesting  than 
the  weather.  Her  first  contact 
with  the  United  Stales  came  in 
1959  when  she  worked  on  a dairy 
farm  in  Cache  Valley.  “I  didn’t 
known  any  English  at  all,”  re- 
marked Mona,  her  blue  eyes 
twinkling  with  mirth. 

“I  met  some  people  touring 
Europe  who  offered  to  sponsor 
me  in  America,  so  I went  to 
Utah  to  work.” 

MONA  RETURNED  to  her  na- 
tive Sweden,  but  as  a missionary 
for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  After  being 
released  from  her  mission,  she 
returned  to  the  States  and  work- 
ed in  the  Church  Offices  in  Salt 
Lake. 

The  year  l9§3  found  Mona  at 
the  BYU  as  a freshman.  She 
doesn't  know  exactly  what  her 
major  will  be,  but  she  wants  to 
learn  to  speak  English  better. 

MONA  GRADUATED  from 
elementary  school  at  13  and 
started  working  as  a telegram 
deliverer.  (In  Sweden  there  are 
on  equivalents  to  the  purely 
American  junior  high  school.)  At 
16  she  was  promoted  to  the  job 
of  long  distance  telephone  oper- 
ator. 

After  graduating  from  the  Y 
Mona  would  like  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  “But  I would  like 
to  travel  too,”  sbe  added  wish- 
fully. Mona  has  already  traveled 
through  Eurone.  So  she  would 
like  to  go  to  Hawaii. 


HOU  Re&LLV 
PUZZLE  ME,.,. 


WHAT  5«T  OF  PERSON  ARE  VOO 
WHO  WOULD  ENTER  MER  OWN 
BROTHER  IN  A SCIENOE  FAIR? 


THATS  ALWAYS  KEN  A PROKEM 
WITH  ME  ,„|V£NEV'ER  KNOWN 
HOW  TO  ARSUE  WITH  SUCCESS,. 
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Courtship,  S Y C 


by  Mark  Bench 

Dating  on  BYU  campus  has  always  been  casual,  but  never  in  recent 
years  have  BYU  students  done  so  little  dating.  Reports  show  a relative 
lack  of  frequency  of  dating. 

Some  of  the  problems  is  that  students  find  few  groups  with  which  to 
identify  says  Professor  of  Family  Life,  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Cannon.  There’s 
not  much  identification  to  say  you  live  in'  Hinckley.  Hall  because  so  do  233 
other  male  undergraduates.  How  does  a Hinckley  “Haller”  differ  from  a 
Stover  “Haller”?  Some  1,539  young  ladies  live  in  Heritage  Halls,  468  in 
Merrill  and  Biidge  Halls.  Were  each  individual  to 'pertain  to  a smaller 
group,  each  could  have  valuable  group  experience.  Dr.  Cannon  explains 
that  one’s  responsibility  is  greater  when  his  behavior  reflects  on  his 
group.  Smaller  groups  usually  take  more  interest  in  seeing  that  their 
members  know  what  college  is  all  about,  and  aid  both  academically  and 
socially. 

Darrell  H.  Hart’s'  July,  1960  master’s  thesis.  Relationship  of  Selected 
Factors  to  Dating  Attitudes  and  Patterns  of  BYU  Coeds,  had  as  its  purpose 
to  determine  if  class  in  college,  affiliation  with  a social  unit,  and  place  of 
residence  are  related  to  the  dating  attitudes,  preferences,  .and  frequency 
of  dating  of  BYU  coeds. 

While  it  showed  that  our  coeds  place  more  emphasis  on  emotional  ma- 
turity, dependability  and  pleasantness  than  the  prestige  items  of  beauty, 
money,  and  affiliation  with  a social  unit  as  criteria  for  female  popularity, 
he  noted  some  most  interesting  data. 

Asked  the  question,  “Is  female  popularity  determined  by  the  following 
criteria?”  the  girls  in  the' three  BYU  coed  housing  units  answered  “yes” 
in  the  following  percentages : 

Off  Campus  Heritage  Helaman 

Is  well  poised  100  93.8  94.4 

Goes  to  popular  places  43.8  26.6  16.7 

Belongs  to  a Social  Unit  14.1  3.1  9.3 

Asked  to  place  “yes”  beside  a whole  list 
of  criteria  of  what  they  considered  neces- 
sary for  a young  man  whom  they  would  date, 
they  answered  “yes”  to  these  selected  ques- 
tions in  the  following  percentages : 


0.  c. 

Herit. 

Hela. 

Has  plenty  of  clothes 

12.5 

1.6 

16.7 

Good  looking,  attractive 

37.5 

45.3 

59.3 

Prominent  in  activities 

26.6 

15.6 

35.2 

As  for  frequency  of 

dating  and  its 

rela- 

tionship  to  the  class  in  c#llege,  housing  unit, 
or  affiliation  with  a social  unit,  it  was  de- 
termined that  coed's’  affiliation  was  found 
to  be  highly  significant  as  a factor  related 
to  dating  frequency.  Affiliated  girls  aver- 
aged 4.5  dates  per  week  while  nonaffiliated 
coeds  dated  an  average  of  3.2  times  per  week. 
Differences  between  class  in  college  and 
housing  units  were  found  to  be  extrernelj^ 
small.  ' ' 


For  the  purposes  of  his  master’s  thesis,  Mr.  Hart  defined  dating  as 
“any  paired  association  of  boy  and  girl  for  some  activity  either  prearranged 
He  noted  that  affiliated  coeds  dated  an  average  of  2.3  different  fellows 
He  noted  that  affliated  coeds  dated  an  average  of  2.3  different  fellows 
during  one  week  period  while  the  unaffiliated  averaged  only  1.6. 

And  does  Helaman  Halls  have  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  hous- 
ing units  because  they  have  a common  cafeteria  with  young  gentlemen? 
]\Ir.  Hart  says  that  they  date  no  more  frequently  than  the  Heritage  Halls 
or  off  campus  coeds,  if  the  statistics  which  he  was  able  to  gather  can  be 
trusted. 

More  recent  statistics  (1963)  obtained  from  Dr.  Cannon  show  that 
BYU  coeds  surveyed  are  now  dating  on  the  average  of  once  a week,  and 
the  males  somewhere  between  twice  and  three  times  a week.  Dr.  Cannon 
is  the  first  to  recognize  that  perhaps  the  definition  of  dating  was  not  the 
same  in  both  the  1960  and  1963  surveys,  and  that  the  same  method  of 
surveying  was  not  used.  He  nevertheless  puts  great  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  these  later  statistics. 

Numbers,  numbers,  numbers. 

Dating  is. a socially  acceptable  way  for  a young  man  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a young  lady.  It  might  be  rediculous  to  walk  down  the  hall 
of  the  Smith  Family  Li\ing  Center  at  10  a.m.  with  a totally  strange  girl 
on  your  arm  just  because  you  thouglit  “she  was  attractive.  But  it  would  be 
perfectly  acceptable  if  you  merely  asked  her  to  attend  a dance  there 
the  same  evening. 

Brigham  Young  University  is  known  for  its  original  dating.  To  the 
Library  they  go,  either  to  study  or  snow.  Those  Library  dates  can  be 
traumatic  experiences  if  your  date  is  studying  Physiology.  It’s  reported 
that  each  floor  of  the  Library  has  its  “image,”  and  that  you’re  not  “in” 
unless  you  study  (or  whatever  you  do)  on  the  5th  level,  north-east  corner. 

They’re  off  to  the  Cougareat,  to  classes 
together  (if  they  arranged  to  have  a friend 
pull  them  cards  so  they  could  manage  it), 
Church,  MIA,  mat  dances,  apartments  (when 
roommates  are  there,  of  course),  the  grass 
in  front  of  the  Library  and  the  Smith  Fam- 
ily Living  Center,  and  to  sundry  white 
benches  donated  by  a graduating  class  of 
yester.year. 

And  when  the  Y Cen^r  is  opened,  the 
campus  will  literally  swarm  with  potential 
daters.  The  providing  of  a common  meeting 
place  will  do  much  to  encourage  those  who 
are  not  presently  dating.  But  the  Y Center 
wpn’t  be  a panacea.  No,  sir. 

Many  a young  man  has  been  overheard 
to  say,  “I  won’t  date  a girl  unless  she  indi- 
cates some  interest.” 

While  many  young  men  don’t  need  this 
encouragement,  a lot  do! 


£K. 

WORK 
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Boys  folk  about  the  girls  . . . 


Is  This  B 
Y Or  Woo? 


ACT  I 

Time:  9 a.m.,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

Place:  Cougareat. 

Setting:  One  secluded  (?)  booth. 

Sound  Effects;  Juke  box  playing 
“More.” 

Equipment:  Imagination. 

Characters:  One  affectionate  boy, 
one  receptive  girl. 

Action:  PLENTY. 

ACT  II 

Time:  Any  class  break. 

Place.:  Quad. 

Setting:  Mob  scene. 

Characters:  Set  of  twins  being 
pinned  to  CAA  members. 

Action:  Twin  are  struggling  a- 
long  quite  well  to  class  in 
spite  of  physical  impair- 
ments. 

ACT  III 

Time:  3 p.m.  any  Sunday  after- 
noon. 


Place:  Heritage  Halls  Lawn. 
Setting:  Warm,  Warm  afternoon. 
Sound  Effects:  pages  flipping 
Equipment:  1 blanket,  slightly 
grass  stained. 

Action:  sunning  of  back  of  legs 
2nd  p.  321  of  You  and  Your 
Marriage. 

ACT  IV 

Closing  act  and  highlight  of  play 
Time:  10:30  any  week  night. 
Place:  Parking  lot. 

Setting:  One  Corvette  (two  seats) 
Characters:  Two  couples  (obvi- 
ously in  love?) 

Sound  Effects:  Crickets  chirp 
Action:  You  bet! 

Review’:  Good  acting  — Poor  set- 
ting. 

Signed 

The  Conservative  Element 
Robert  D.  Birch 
Paul  F.  Procrtor 

. . . mutual  assistance. . . 


Candid  Ear: 


Boys  - Girls 
Guys -Gals 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
those  groups  of  boys  and  girls  on 
the  lawn  talk  about?  Here  are 
some  authentic  comments: 

“Gjrls  are  prudish — she  would 
not  even  kiss  me  goodnight  and 
it  was  our  third  date.” 

“She  may  not  make  a good 
wife,  but  she  is  a fun  date.” 


“MAN,  IT  SURE  was  funny  to 
see  that  expression  on  her  face 
when  I told  her  I was  going  to 
get  engaged.” 

“.  . . and  then  he  pulled  up  at 
the  end  of  the  street  and  turned 
off  the  carl'  I sure  had  a hard 
time  deciding  what  I should  do.” 

“After  he  told  me  he  liked 
blondes,  I dyed  my  hair.  Now  he 
won’t  go  out  with  me  until  it’s 
back  to  its  natural  color!” 

“He’s  really  neat — and  a re- 
turned missionary,  too!” 

“He  may  not  be  any  John  Fair- 
child,  but  he  sure  is  a lot  of  fun 
to  go  out  with.” 


Tuesday,  April  21,  1964 


And  girls  talk  about  the  boys. 


There’s  exploitation. 


Another  Look 


Excerpts  from  editorial  in  The  Daily  Texan:; 

After  the  Profuriio-Keeler  affair  in  Eng-^ 
land,  the  American  press  was  itching  to  find 
something  it  could  use  to  compete: 

The  answer,  of  course  was  college  sexual 
behavior. 

THE  WHOLE  THING  got  going  when  ■ 
the  Harvard  Crimson  printed  a dean’s  letter 
about  girls  in  men’s  rooms.  A Boston  paper 
picked  it  up  (a  month  later)  and  sensation-- 
alized  it.  The  national  prpess  went  sex-crazy 
even  the  New  York  Times  decided  it  was  fit 
to  print. 

Strangely  enough,  statistics  show  that 
sexual  promiscuity  is  more  frequent  with 
non-college  than  with  college  people.  Why^ 
do  collegians  get  the  limelight? 

— Colleges  are  tightly  knit  communities 
and  easily  focused  upon. 

— College  populations  represent  wide  geo- 
graphical areas. 

— Collegians  are  subjected  to  rules  which! 
don’t  bind  other  adults.  People  treated  in 
the  classroom  as  adults  often  refuse  to  obey 
childish  rules.  ^ 

— Finally,  many  journalists  have  gone  to 
college.  They. wonder  in  iDrint  how  the  aver-j 
age  undergraduate  is  faring  sexually  theses 
days. 

SAYS  JOHN  T.  RULE,  fonner  dean  of 
students  at  MIT:  “It  is  the  failure  of  the  col- 
lege to  carry  on  a constant,  intelligent,  con- 
structive debate  with  students,  the  failure  to 
listen  with  calmness  rather  than  outrage  to 
the  young  defenders  of  sexual  privilege,  that 
caiisps  students  to,  revolt.” 


. . . and  negof/afion. 


• . . coexistence 


April  21,  1964 
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A New  Morality  At  BYU? 


"Now,  really. 


College  morality  has  been  big,  loud  news 
of  late.  It  has  sparked  off  debates,  formal 
and  informal,  on  campuses  and  sent  out 
teams  of  high-powered  journalists.  Eminent 
sociologists  have  expounded  their  opinions 
and  the  man-on-the-street  has  been  hauled 
to  the  microphone. 

They  have  come  up  with  largely  one  an- 
swer. Since  the  turn  of  the  century  morality 
has  acquired  a different  flavor.  Permissive 
education  has  resulted  in  privilege-taking 
children. 

One  studentj  writing  in  a college  publi- 
cation, noted  almost  as  an  afterthought: 
“Whether  to  let-us  (as  the  boy  rabbit  said 
to  the  girl  rabbit)  or  not  bothers  parents, 
college  administrators  and  ‘society.’  It’s 
really  beside  the  point  that  none  of  them 
speaks  with  a voice  of  binding  moral  author- 
ity anymore.” 

And  then  there’s  BYU.  It  has  a voice 
and  it  does  have  moral  authority  and  it  cer- 
tainly" .js  binding. 

If  individual  students  want  to  stomp  their 
independent  feet  on  the  ground  and  cuss 
out  thte.  Church  at  the  top  of  their  indepen- 


dent lungs  and  stay  out  past  dorm  hours 
to  show  “them,”  this  is  their  privilege. 

But  disapproval  does  not  constitute  disap- 
pearance and  the  voice  speaks  for  “our  so- 
ciety.” Our  society  is  not  peiTnissive  educa- 
tion and  going-steady-at-12.  It  is  duty,  res- 
ponsibility, clean-living  and  hard-work. 

Our  society  has  removed  from  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  agonizing  personal  decis- 
ions about  what  to  do  in  a given  case  where 
a moral  decision  is  to  be  made.  It  provides 
all  the  answers.  The  decision  left  to  the  in- 
dividual is  a choice  of  society — “ours”  or  the 
other. 

Another  article,  same  magazine,  gibes: 
“The  Rule  is  a many-splendored  thing;  it 
keeps  society  happy,  the  coffers  full,  puts  a 
little  bit  of  soul  in  the  studentbody  and  keeps 
the  body  out.  of  bed — or  out  of  sight,  at 
least.” 

He  doesn’t  remember  that  society  makes 
its  own  rules.  Our  rules  don’t  change. 

It’s  really  very  simple.  New  morality,  on 
this  campus,  is  academic.  We  don’t  need  sex 
for  security.  We  have  the  “old”  morality. 


'Come  right  on  up' 


Jlewsweek  Probes  College  Morality 


ne  College  must  not  abdicate 
itnie  in  conserving,  transmit- 
and  helping  to.  mold  both 
ir]l  and  intellectual  values,” 
•jAudes  “The  Morals  Revolu- 
ilpn  the  U.  S.  Campus,”  a de- 
lilve  study  conducted  by 
Wtweek. 

jj  study  traces  the  develop- 
rrj  of  the  new  morality  from 
TQ'eginning  of  the  century,  at- 
Mting  much  of  the  change  to 
. lijlevelopment  of  our  “affluent 
permissive  society.” 

ID  REISMAX,  eminent  so- 
t and  author  of  “The  I..on- 
•owd’’  comments  flatly, 
ire  many  adults  who  in- 
has  been  no  real 
that  it’s  all  talk.  I insist 
has  been  a change,  a 


real  change,  even  though  you 
can’t  prove  it  statistically. 

There  is  an  illusion  abroad  in 
the  land  that  sex  is  Jhe  most  im- 
portant  thing  in  life  and  that  life 
can  be  be  built  on  sex  alone.” 

“FOR  FRESHMEN  and  many 
sophomores,  the  talk  in  the  dorm- 
itories seems  to  revolve  endless- 
ly around  sex. 

A recent  Radcliffe  graduate  re- 
calls that  “one  Saturday  morning 
we  started  talking  about  sex  and 
went  through  until  early  Sunday 
morning.  Then  somebody  shoved 
a note  under  the  door  which 
read:  “Today’s  topic  will  be  re- 
ligion, not  sex.’” 

PERMISSIVENESS,  however, 
is  selective:  “The  new  campus 
morality  permits  ‘sex  with  love’ 


provided  that  a boy  or  girl  does 
not  fall  in  love  with  two  people 
at  the  same  time. 

Sex  with  anyone  except  “Mr. 
Right”  is  largely  frowned  upon, 
as  is  out-and-out  promiscuity, 
reports  Newsweek.  The  question 
is,  how  many  Mr.  Rights  make  a 
wrong. 

What  has  caused  this  radical 
break  with  the  traditional  stand- 
ards? Newsweek  analyzes  mod- 
ern society:  “It  is  hardly  news 
now  that  this  generation  of  stu- 
dents was  raised  in  the  most  per- 
missive, affluent,  and  sex-suffus- 
ed society  in  history. 

RARELY  having  been  told  “no” 
by  their  parents,  they  went  to 
formal  dances  at  10,  had  steady 
dates  at  13,  drove  their  own  cars 


at  16,  and  went  off  to  college  at 
17  already  a trifle  jaded  by  life.” 

Uncertain  of  themselves  and 
frustrated  by  the  “I  don’t  care 
about  you”  attitude  that  is  dis- 
played by  the  faculty  of  the  typ- 
ical university,  the  students  turn 
to  love  and  sex  for  security,  iden- 
tity, and  escape  from  the  “exis- 
tental  loneliness.” 

STUDENTS  SEEM  to  agree 
with  this  analysis.  Sex  has  be- 
come an  antidote  for  anxiety.  Ac- 
cording to  one  Har\’ard  man 
“Cambridge  is  such  a cold,  imper- 
sonal, aggressive  place.  There’s 
a constant  academic  strain.  You 
need  the  sense  of  security.” 

Sex,  however,  is  apparently  a 
far  cry  from  the  gay  fling  of  the 
’20’s  says  Newsweek.  “In  their 
serious  and  earnest  quest  for  love 


and  sex,  many  college  couples 
lead  social  lives  about  as  full  of 
zest  as  a Ph.D.  thesis  in  episte- 
mology.” 

BUT  WHILE  the  problem  ap- 
pears most*strikingIy  on  the  col- 
lege campuses,  its  roots  are  deep- 
er, with  causes  lying  deep  within 
the  society  itself.  According  to 
Newsweek : 

“In  the  long  run,  can  a society 
that  itself  glorifies  sex  expect 
vigorous  young  boys  and  girls  to 
pursue  celibacy  while  pursuing 
their  BA’s,  MA’s  or  PhD’s?” 

And  so,  while  the  colleges 
could  do  much  to  educate  and 
guide  students,  the  ultimate  cure 
would  seem  to  rest  with  the  na- 
tion as  a w’hole,  with  each  person 
of  every  age  group  bearing  the 
responsibility. 


Left  Foot 
In  Mouth 

'‘Iffillo,  is  Jim  there?” 

E’  5 is  Jim.” 

ling,  it’s  been  absolutely 
!” 

,iiO  is  this?” 

- .|  hy  Betty,  of  course.” 

I 'ii  you  must  have  the  wrong 


Is  ThtS.w)(ig6lP||:-^ 


There  Are  Ways  And  Means  ■■ 
And  Sometimes  last  Mean  Ways 


by  Julia  Brown 

“If  that’s  Earl,  I don’t  want  to  talk  to 
him,”  Ginger  stomped  her  foot  on  the  floor 
and  answered  the  phone. 

“Oh,  hello,  Earl,”  she  cooed.  She  clapped 
her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece,  “It’s  that 
worm,  Earl.” 

“I  have  simply  been  dying  to  talk  to  you,” 
she  pulled  a face,  “Yes  I would  like  to  say 
‘good  bye’.” 

“MY  GOODNESS,  aren’t  you  sweet  to  send 
me  flowers — Maudlin  that  is.” 

“Of  coui-se  buttercups  just  drive  me  wild. 
. . . Wild  with  sneezing,  Oh  my  hay  fever.” 

“Achoo!  Oh,  no,  I must  be  getting  a cold. 

— yeah  cold  feet.” 

“Oh  yes,  the  candy  was  unusual  — pea- 
nut butter  mint  chewies,  yecchh.” 

“OH,  YOU  made  they  yourself?  How  nice. 

— I might  have  known.” 

A “movie?  — more  than  likely  some 
peurile  kiddie  show.” 

“When?  Saturday  afternoon?  — I was 
right,  ‘Sinbad  the  Sailor’.” 

“Well,  I am  busy.  — I just  may  be  ill.” 

“To  the  aquarium  for  your  Ichythyology 
class?  What’s  that?  — Sounds  mighty  fishy 
to  me.” 

“AND  YOU  TAKE  vertebrate  zoology 
too?  — It  should  be  invertebrate,  you  spine- 
less thing. 

“Well,  I don’t  know.”  She  looked  puzzled, 
“Then  to  dinner?” 

“Zulu  food?  Why  I love  it.  — Love  it? 
What  is  it?” 

“Could  you  really  show  me  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  from  a new  spot  ? — More  than 
likely  Seal  Rock.” 

“At  7:30?  — Yes,  make  it  early,  I want 
to  be  home  and  in  bed  by  10.” 

“BYE  NOW.  — And  I hope  you  forget 
to  come.”  . : - - ' ■ - ■■  • 


Ginger  slammed  the  phone  down  with  a 
look  on  her  face  that  would  have  made  even 
the  seals  run. 

“Stupid  boy,  doesn’t  he  know  how  to  take 
no  for  an  answer?” 

“Did  you  tell  him  no,”  I asked  her,  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

“NOT  IN  SO  many  words,  but  you’d  think 
that  he  could  get  the  hint.” 

The  question  is,  in  the  minds  of  most 
girls  like  Ginger  is:  will  a guy  get  the  hint? 
Like  Ginger,  many  girls  have  worked  out 
their  own  system  of  giving  a guy  “The 
Brush.” 

When  she  found  herself  in  a car  with 
John  on  Beacon  Hill  Saturday  night  Ginger 
simply  turned  on  her  wit  and  began  to  fake 
him  out. 

“Does  this  arm  belong  to  you  ?”  I’m  sure 
that  someone  must  have  lost  it” ; she  firmly 
handed  his  tentacle  back  to  him. 

AS  HE  LEANED  over  to  kiss  her  she 
cleverly  saw  that  his  contact  was  out  of 
place.  It  didn’t  matter  that  he  didn’t  wear 
contacts  or  that  he  had  his  eyes  closed.  Soon 
his  contacts  were  firmly  back  in  place  and  he 
was  back  at  it. 

When  Ginger  found  that  subtle  tactics 
weren’t  going  to  w'ork  she  firmly  but  fh-mly 
told  him  “no.”  “But  when  a boy  won’t  take 
“no”  for  an  answer,  what  do  you  do?”  Gin- 
ger queried  the  next  morning.  Don’t  wprry 
fond  reader,- Ginger  found  a way. 

“Why,  John,  did  you  have  onions  for  sup- 
per tonight?”  Appealing  to  his  masculine 
pride,  she  very  nicely  succeeded  in  telling  him 
that  he  needed  to  change  his  toothpaste  or 
his  friends. 

FINALLY  SHE  clued  him  in  that  she 
wasn’t  interested  in  watching  the  submarine 
races  or  the  camels  come  in  from  the  East  no 
matter  who  was  riding  them  and  they  came 
home.  1 


Candid  Mouth 
Often  Tabbed 

“Oh,  there’s  Jack.  I’m  not 
ready  yet  and  this  is  only  the 
second  time  I’ve  gone  out  with 
him.  Kenny,  run  answer  the 
door,  will  you,  honey?” 

Repentance  comes  too  late 
\yhen  Kenny  answers  the  door, 
surveys  the  visitor,  and  asks 
piercingly : 

“Are  you  the  one  with  the  bad 
breath?”  s 


'j^ren't  you  sweet.' 


Pf^re  4 


Galaxy 


Tuesday,  April  :::l, 


Mecca  of  the  unwed,  the  Clark  Library 
stands  as  THE  center  of  hearts  and  flowers 
between  two  quads.  A squad  of  sleuths  who 
cased  it  out  at  representative  times  and  in 
representative  places  discovered  the.  follow- 
ing phenomena: 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR  is  out  for  intimate 
conversations.  Every  person  that  comes  in 
just  stands  around  in  clumps  and  clusters 
giggling  and  checking  out  the  passersby  and 
even  (between  9:30  and  9:45  p.m.)  checking 
out  books. 

The  rest  of  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  brewers  (sleeping  in  the  upholstered 
cliairs  in  the  northeast  corner),  the  sports 
fans  (with  all  the  day’s  newspapers  stuck 
under  their  chairs  while  they  lovingly  peruse 
each  word) , and  mob  scene,  staged  eight 
hours  daily  at  the  periodical  index  and  verti- 


Persu^sion  . . . 


cal  file. 

SINKING  to  the  depths,  one  discovers  an 
intimate  brawl  on  the  first  floor  where  gang’s 
congregate.  It’s  one  of  the  status  symbols 
of  the  University  to  tell  your  pals  which 
table  you  hang  out  at. 

This  is  especially  effective  on  the  public 
if  some  members  have  beards,  others  wear 
dirty  sweatshirts,  and  nobody  combs  hair. 
Naturally,  all  members  will  carry  beat-up 
copies  of  The  Irrational  Man  which  they 
will  brandish  carelessly.  Such  an  atmosphere 
will  establish  a mood  for  weirdness  so  bare 
footsies  under  the  table  are  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

IF  ONE’S  FOOTSIES  are  ticklish,  one 
may  ascend  to  the  second  floor.  The  engineers 
congregate  here  and  the  most  exciting  thing 
that  happens  is  that  somebody  pops  out  a 
contact  now  and  then. 

Thekattee-klatch  korner  is  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  re- 
serve library  in  the  upholstered 
hole-in-thewall. 

Climbing  past  the  third  floor 
one  arrives  in  the  heart  of  Zion, 
where  missionaries  compare  bap- 
tisms among  stacks  of  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  and  Mark  E.  Pet- 
ersen. However,  returned  mis- 
sionaries are  well-known  for  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  girls  of 
life  and  are  sharp  to  spot  a sweet 
girl. 

THE  FIFTH  floor  is  fup  if  you 
want  to  watch  Betty  Boop  and 
Jo  College  communicating  des- 
perately between  strains  of  “Tris- 
tan and  Isolde.”  Meaningful  re- 
lationship is  when  both  wince  at 
the  climax  simultaneously. 

And  there  are  little  nooks  all 
over.  The  Memorial  Library  adds 
a spot  of  adventure  trying  to  av- 
oid the  portrait  on  the  wall.  Spe- 
cial Collections  adds  a touch  of 
exclusiveness,  and  by  the  time 
you  get  to  the  stairs!  It's  a good 
thing  fires  are  rare. 


. and  then  another. 

SONG 

There  is  a song  that  rides  the  winds, 

And  echoes  through  the  trees, 

Sun  and  rain  are  there. 

Flowers  bloom. 

For  ’tis  the  bidding  of  the  eternal  song. 
Rhythms  pure  and  simple, 

Sounds  so  clean  and  fresh, 

’Tis  the  beating  of  two  hearts  ^hen  into 
Love  they  press. 

Jan  Gordon  Otterstrom 


. and  capitulation 


Temple  Marriages  Successful 


A survey  published  the  first  of 
this  year  corroborates  with  fig- 
ures that  the  MIA  teachers  have 
been  saying  about  the  advantages 
of  temple  marriage. 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Christensen,  now 
df  Purdue,  a?id  Dr.  Kenneth  L. 
Cannon  of  BYU,  summed  the  re- 
sults of  their  surveys  thus: 

—In  Salt  Lake  County  from 
1905-50  and  in  Utah  County  from 
1905-51,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  all  marriages  were  per- 
formed in  a temple  of  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

—The  trend  in  temple  mar- 
riages is  going  up.  It  began  in 


1905  with  29.6  percent  of  the 
marrages  being  in  the  temple  and 
climbed  until  the  depression  and 
war  years  between  1929-41  where 
it  dipped  from  42.0  to  38.6  jier- 
cent.  The  1949-51  survey  shows 
a boom  up  to  49.2. 

— Ages  of  temple-married  cou- 
ples are  “median,”  slightly  above 
the  average  ages  of  people  in  the 
U.  S. — 20  for  the  bride,  23  for  the 
groom.  They  avoid  both  the  teen- 
age extreme  and  the  near-30  age 
bracket.  Brides  married  in  the 
temple  average  between  20-22  and 
grooms  are  between  23-27. 

— Temple-married  couples  are 
"considerably  underrepr-esented 


in  the  unskilled  category,  slightly 
underrepresented  in  the  skilled 
category,  but  greatly  overrepre- 
sented both  the  profession-pro- 
prietary and  farming  classes,” 
according  to  the  occupation  of 
the  father. 

The  two  researchers  say  this 
could  be  due  to  more  members  in 
the  higher  social  classes  or  a high 
rejection  rate  in  the  lower — pro- 
bably the  latter. 

— Temple-married  couples  tend- 
ed to  start  their  families  sooner 
after  marriage  than  other  cou- 
ples. 

Temple  marriages  produce  a 
child  in  37.8  percent  of  the  mar- 


riages in  the  first  year  (civil — 
63.5);  40.8  in  the  second  year 
(civil  20.0);  12.2  in  the  third 
year  (7.1);  9.2  fourth  year  and 
over  (civil  9.4). 

The  researchers  looked  into 
three  related  lines  — marriage, 
birth  of  the  first  child,  and  di- 
vorce. 

-r-TempIe  marriages  have  a 
“drarriatically  lower  divorce  rate.” 
They  feel  that  this  suggests  both 
“greater  selectivity  to  begin 
with”  and  “greater  motivation” 
to  make  a successful  marriage. 

Couples  for  which  the  research- 
ers were  able  to  find  the  birth  of 
a first  child  had  1.4  percent  di- 


vorce compared  to  14.1  for  1 
marriages — more  tiian 

times  as  much. 

Couples  whose  first  birth  | 
not  found  or  recorded,  went  uf 
2.4  percent  if  they  were  mai^ 
in  the  temple,  bnt  went  do 
to  11.9  percent  for  the  civil  m 
riages. 

The  researchers  also  provf- 
figures  for  LDS  marriages  ■ q ' 
side  the  temple,  other  chu< 
marriages  and  an  “ambiguo' 
category.  The  temple  divorce-f  " 
is  about  *one-fifth  as  high  i 
the  combined  non-temple 
riages. 

What  have  your  MIA  tea 
been  telling  you? 


In  Contemplation  Of 
Eternal  Partnership 


President  David  O.  McKay,  Gospel  Ideals 
The  eternity  of  the  marriage  covenant  is  a glorious  rev- 
elation, giving  assurance  to  hearts  bound  by  the  golden  clasp 
of  love  and  sealed  by  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  that 
their  union  is  etenial. 

Let  me  give  you  a glimpse  of  the  significance  of  a (tem- 
ple) marriage.  The  bridegroom  kneeling  at  the  altar  has  in 
his  heart  the  dearest  possession  that  a husband  can  cherish — 
the  assurance  that  she  who  places  her  hand  in  his,  in  confi- 
dence, in  marriage,  is  as  pure  as  a sunbeam — as  spotless  as 
newly  fallen  snow. 

HE  HAS  THE  assurance  that  in  her  purity  and  sweet- 
ness she  typifies  divine  motherhood. 

And  equally  sublime  is  the  assurance  that  the  young 
girl  has  that  the  man  whom  she  loves,  to  whom  she  gives 
herself  in  'marriage,  comes  to  her  with  that  same  purity 
and  strength  of  character  which  she  brings  to  him.  Such  a 
union  will  indeed  be  a marriage  ordained  of  God  for  the  glory 
of  his  creation. 

This  is  your  heritage,  youth,  as  you  contemplate  an 
First  one  ring  . . . eternal  partnership. 


Wle/l  Not  Quite- -But 


Nooks  For  Neckers? 
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\ts  Cop  Leader's  Role 
i'64  }NAC  Track  Race 


ejmce  Robison’s  new  track 
team,  which  had  the 
■ook  of  a winner  following 
ver  Srizona  and  Arizona 
^ 4teps  into  even  faster  com- 
a his  week  at  the  Mt.  San 
.'ll  D Relays. in  Walnut,  Calif. 
I iSON,  WHO  guided  the 
I s to  eight  consecutive  con- 
titles  prior  to  the  for- 
of  the  WAC,  will  take  a 
cjtm  to  Los  Angeles  for  par- 
ciaDn  in  the  Relays  this  week 

Ifif  the  Y’s  performers  con- 
jo  improve,  several  may  be 
for  blue  ribbons. 
TOBLEB,  certainly,  will 
be  counted  among  the  top 
I'-milers  in  the  nation  fol- 
his:  46.9  against  Arizona 
ist  Satui^y  night  in  Tem- 
Tobler,  who  had  a best 
:lat  last  year  is  coming 
;to  that  mark  with  each 

: A her  prime  prospect  is  dis- 
. ri  unner  Dick  Krenzer  a na- 
.11  Los  Angeles,  who  has 
ad  the  school  record  in  the 
u{  ree  times  this  season. 
.’^ISNZEB  POSTED  HIS  best 
)f  the  season  Saturday 
■ ml  running  a 4:07.3  in  the 
.tj  -.ater  in  the  evening  he 
. in  ack  to  run  a 9:10.4  in  the 
I te  to  become  the  meet’s 
♦.p  mble  winner. 

^1  too  far  behind  Krenzer  in 
rM  e was  Ray  Barrus,  a junior 
ni  Irantsville,  Utah,  who  was 
•fi  in  the  good  time  of  4:12.7 
-1  j mile.  Barrus  also  crossed 
c-  e behind  Krenzer  in  the 
le  with  a 9:17.3. 

® S BON  Morgan  was  third 
iight-lapper  with  a time  ol 
a ' which  is  several  seconds 

Bthan  the  WAC  record  set 

Mt.  SAC  Relays  will  also 
M ike  Bianco  another  chance 
k the  school  record  in  the 
ih^ut.  Bianco  is  putting  the 
|i  nsistently  in  the  neighbor- 
f 57  feet,  which  means  he 
I place  among  the  best  in 
3et. 

EBS  PEBFOBMEBS  who 
making  the  trip  include 
Smith  (24’  10^”  in  the 
ia  ump).  Mike  Douglas  (:38.2 
ntermediate  hurdles),  Paul 
(14’  6”  ' in  the  pole 


IIVER  TRIPS 

aJowell — 6 days  $45.00 

iM  Green — 4 Jays  $35.00 

^ -6  days  $70.00 

• — 6 days  $45.00 

• ion — 4 days $35.00 

an — 8 days  . $75.00 

Dr.  Cranney — 225-2336 

)hn  Josephson — 374-1178 
Tracy  Wright — 225-2336 


OTWA  TRAVEL 
INSTITUTE 

2551,  S.L.C.  10,  Utah 


vault).  Ron  Ha  den  (6-4  in  the 
high  jump),  Tim  Russell  (:09.6 
in  the  100  and  :21.6  in  the  220), 
and  Terry  Thatcher  (237’  74”  in 
the  javelin). 

The  Y’s  440-relay  team  used 
the  Arizona  climate  to  good  ad- 
vantage over  the  weekend,  racing 
to  a :41.2  in  that  event.  The  Y’s 
Mile-Relay  team  has  a best  of 
3:14.9  clocked  on-  the  track  al 
Tucson. 

THE  OVEBALL  performance 
of  the  team  left  Robison  in  a 
good  mood  for  the  trip  to  South- 
ern California. 

“Of  course,  we  were  pleased 
with  most  of  the  performances 
on  this  trip,”  said  Robison.  “De- 
spite the  fact  that  Hester,  Wil- 
liams and  Carr  were  sidelined,  1 
feel  that  our  team  is  on  a par 
with  the  Arizona  ^tate  team.” 

When  they  return  to  Provo  on 
Monday,  the  Mountain  Cats  will 
prepare  two  meets  at  home,  Utah 
State  (April  28)  and  New  Mexico 
(May  2).  The  meets  will  be  held 
on  the  field  at  Provo  High  School. 


Golfers  End 
Best  Jaunt 
To  Arizona 


“Last  week’s  trip  into  Arizona 
was  the  most  successful  that  the 
varsity  golf  team  has  enjoyed 
since  I have  been  at  BYU”  was 
the  comment  made  by  Coach  Karl 
Tucker  after  the  matches. 

COACH  TUCKER’S  linksters 
beat  Arizona  State  University  104 
-16a  on  the  long,  windy,  Moon 
Valley  Country  Club  at  Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. 

Coach  Tucker  said,  “A  little 
of  the  sweetness  of  beating  Ari- 
zona State  was  removed  when  one 
of  their  players  was  not  able  to 
be  at  the  match  because  of  a 
test,  but  it  is  still  nice  to  beat  the 
Sun  Devils  anytime.” 

FRIDAY  THE  CAT  golfers 
were  taken  for  a loss  by  the 
Phoenix  Junior  College,  214-54  in 
match  play.  The  Phoenix  crew 
last  year  w^s  runner-up  in  the 
National  Junior  College  Tourna- 
ment held  in  Michigan.  Craig 
Ridd  was  low  man  on  the  Moon 
Valley  Course  with  78. 

SATURDAY,  HOWEVER,  the 
Cougars  came  back  to  beat  the 
same  team  184-84.  This  was 
Phoenix's  5th  loss  in  their*  29 
outings. 

Next  on  the  list  for  the  B#U 
golf  team  will  be  Coach  Vinnie 
McGuire’s  linksters  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  Wednesday  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Karate  Club  Forms 

The  first  meeting  of  the  BYU 
Karate  Kai  club  will  be  held 
in  the  wrestling  room  of  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse  Wednesday 
at  6 p.m.  The  club  is  open  to 
all  students  and  faculty. 


Universe  SPUMTS 


The  one  lotion  that’s  cool,  exciting 
-brisk  as  an  ocean  breeze! 

The  one-and-only  Old  Spice  exhilarates . . .gives  you  that  great- to- be- 
alive  feeling. ..refreshes  after  every  shave. ..adds  to  your  assurance...- 
and  wins  feminine  approval  every  time.  Old  Spice  After  Shave  Lotion, 

1.25  and  2.00  plus  tax.  S H U L_TO  N 

— th^  shave  lotion  men  recommend  to  other  men  ! 


CENTRAL  UTAH  THEATRE  GUILD-  PRESENTS 
THE  BROADWAY  MUSICAL  - 

"ONCE  UPON  A MATTRESS” 

April  22-25  - 8:15  p.m. 

Special  Matinee  April  25,  2:30  p.m. 

OREM  JR.  HIGH  AUDITORIUM 

All  Seats  Reserved  — Admission  $2.00 


SPECIAL  B.Y.U. 
STUDENT 
RATES 

Wed.  & Thurs.  a..  $1.25 

Fri.  & Sat $1.50 

Sat.  Matinee  $1.25 

Phone  373-9959 
for  reservations 


The  Queen  (Jan  Camp) 
searches  for  the  Minstrel  (Ar- 
len  Housekeeper)  and  the  Jes- 
ter (Lars  Christensen),  whom 
she  has  banished  from  the 
kingdom. 
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At  Executive  Lecture  . 


Spacer  Gives  Talk' 


pri- 


over 
belonging 
Mr. 
at 


Accountability  to  people 
marily  started  with  banks, 
banks  had  a large  control 
the  amount  of  money  belo 
to  the  public,  according  to 
Leonard  Spacer,  who  spoke 
Monday’s  Executive  Lecture. 

This  accountability  also  carries 
forth  into  all  businesses  that  are 
publicly  owned  and  regulated,  ac- 
cording to  the  speaker  who  is  the 
managing  partner  of  the  Arthur 
Anderson  and  Company  Account- 
ing firm.  The  accountability  of 
business  is  mainly  regulated  by, 
commissions  that  are  composed 
only  of  a few  members.  Because 
of  the  smallness  of  these  groups 
an  efficient  check  cannot  be  made 


on  the  accountability  of  the  fin- 
ancial statements  of  firms. 

The  main  reason  behind  a lack 
of  accountability  that  is  accurate 
is  due  to  the  variation  in  record-' 
ing  transactions.  A transaction 
recorded  in  one  firm  may  be  re- 
corded the  opposite  way  in  a 
different  firm. 

There  is  much  left  to  be  de- 
sirable in  accountability  and  this 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  tran- 
sactions of  corporations. 


Tuesday,  Wednesday  . . . 

Interview  Slated 


and  scneduling  co 

ordinator. 

Persons  interested  must  fill  out 
an  application  in  the  Social  Office 
142  Student  Service  Center  and 
sign  up  for  an  interview  time  ac- 
cording to  Dave  Bo  yack,  social 
vice  president. 


Graduate  Student 
Given  Study  Post 


A graduate  student  in  com 
munications  at  BYU  has  been 
awarded  a teaching  assi&tantship 
of  $2,300  per  year  at  Ohio  State 
University  to  do  study  toward  a 
doctor’s  degree. 

BON  L.  JICINTYEE,  a grad 
uate  of  College  of  Southern  Utah, 
is  a teaching  assistant  in  news 
writing  and  radio-TV  production 
at  BYU  this  year  and  is  a candi 
date  for  the  M.A.  degree  next 
August. 


Free  Food,  Drinks 
To  Be  Given.  Away 


The  “Young  Men”  by  permiss 
ion  of  the  A&W  Root  Beer  Stand 
have  selected  fives  names  of  per- 
sons who  will  receive  a free  root 
beer  and  hamburger  for  them  and 
their  date.  The  names  and  addres- 
ses will  be  published  in  the  A&W 
advertisemeijt  in  the  Daily  Uni- 
verse every  Tuesday  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Watch  for 
vour  name. 


These  Fine  Students 
and  their  Dates  have 
1 been  selected  to  receive 
a Free  A&W 
Root  Beer  and 
Hamburger 


Marilyn  E.  Gardner 

087819 


Larry  Alien  Grey 

067671  . • 


Tressa  Gay  Cahoon 

080648 


George  Brent  Crosby 

082542 


Timothy  Arlo  Swallow 

089073 


A&W  Drive  In 

I Block  W.  Helaman  Hails 


Tour  Of  Y Center 
To  Be  Conducted 
For  Officers-Elect 


Tuesday  at  4 p.m.  a tour  of  the 
new  Y Center  will  be  conducted 
for  the  newly  elected  student- 
body  officers,  according  to  Bruce 
L.  Olsen,  president-elect,. 

All  the  new  officers-elect  are 
urged  to  meet  at  the  North  East 
entrance  of  the  Clark  Student 
Service  Center  at  3:45  p.m.  to 
tour  the  almost  completed  build- 
ing. 


( Richards  Stephens  and  Phillip  Maxfield  announce  the  second  week  of 

The  GRAND  OPENING  of 


For  Social  Posts 


Interviews  will  ^ be  held  for 
positions  on  the  Social  Commit- 
tee Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Po- 
sitions available  are  business 
manager,  executive  secretary, 
central  dance  chairman,  games 
committee  chairman,  outings 
committee  chairman,  Y Center 


tL 


e 


.^y^ntedlan  l^ootn 

165  West  100  North 
featuring  the  Ken  Green  Quintet 

Friday  & Saturday  9-12  Coat  & Tie,  Heels  & Hose 


(Sky room)  coordint^r,  publicity 
supervisor,  and  senee 


UNIVERSE  CLASSIFIEDS 


ALL  Students  from  Carbon,  Emery  coun- 
ty area,  meet  Thursday,  April  23rd  at 
5:00  D.m.  488  JRCL.  4-21 

NOTICE:  We  apologize!  In  the  1963- 

64  Student  Directory  the  telephone 
number  of  the..  Plaza  Beauty  Studio 
is  under  the  Bullocks  Jewel  Box  ad- 
vertisement. Bullocks  Jewel  Box 
number  is  373-1379.  Plaza  Beauty 
Studio  374-1379.  4-24 

3.  Lost  & Found 

LOSTC  Norweigen  Hand  knit  sweater. 
Black  w/multi-colOred  print.  Reward 
S5.00.  374-5750.  4-23 

PLEASE  return  dark  men's  coat  mistak- 
ingiy  taken  from  Cougareat,  Satur- 
day. 6:15.  Phone  373-4474.  4-21 

4.  Personals 

FELLOW  wanted  as  roommate  for  sum- 
mer in  San  Francisco.  Call  373-4233. 

TFN 

WITNESSES  WANTED  — URGENT 

Two  college  girls  who  witnessed  aeddent 
involving  Rambler  auto  and  Road  Sweep- 
er, Labor  Day,  Sept.  4,  1961,  on  U.S. 
Highway  191,  seven  miles  west  of  West 
Yellowstone,  Montana.  Please  write  P.O. 
Box  1024,  Salt  Lake  City,  immediately. 

HUNGRY 

For  Good  Meat? 

Y'  Guys  & Gals  shop  at 
QUALITY  MEATS.  INC.  ' 

, for  choice  cuts  of  meat, 

tree  delivery 

292  N.  1st  West  374-1646 

8.  Beauty  Shops 

INDIVIDUAL  styling.  Faye  Rose  hair  styl- 
ing, coloring.  149  West  1st  North, 
FR  3-5108. 

12.  Child  Care 

BABYSITTING  by  married  woman,  avail- 
able afternoons  and  evenings.  Call  225- 
6918.  ^ TFN 

15.  Cosmetics 

AVON,  special  now  on  nail  care  and  eye 
makeup.  Phone  Cula  374-1307.  5-15 

18.  Dressmaking,  Tailoring 

DRESS-MAKING.  Order  early  for  gradu- 
ation and  weddinirs.  373-5845.  4-24 

EXPERT  Tailoring  and  Alterations.  Uni- 
versity Cleaners,  75  East  1150  North, 
835  North  7th  East.  TFN 

28.  Printing,  Supplies 

WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

We  now  feature  raised  printing. 

Check  with  us  for  prices. 

COPY  CAT  PRINT  SHOP 

1S5  North  1st  East  — 373-0507 

Fast  Service  On  Theses 

POSSARESTUTOHOlJlNTOE 
UJORLD 15  HE  6fllN6  TO  remember 
WHERE  HE  BORiED  THAT  BONE? 


I Need  A Car  For  Summer 
! or  Transportation  Home?rf 


125  to  Choose  From 
$50.00  and  up 


See  Eddie  Wells  at 

P.  E.  ASHTON  CO. 


4 1 75  North  1 00  West  - Provo  • 

J / 


' 52.  For  Sale  ■ Miscellaneous 


■■I 

69.  Bicycles,  Molorcycles 


30.  Radio  & TV  Service 

SPECIALIZED  Repairs — Recorders,  Radios, 
Phonographs — folly  guaranteed.  Shipp's 
127  West  Center  TFN 

PROMPT:  T.V.  Tape  Recorders  - Record 
Player  repaira.  Reasonable.  Wake- 

fields. 

UNIVERSITY  T.  V.  For  prompt,  guaran- 
teed service  on  all  makes.  Call  373- 
1143.  418  West  Center. 

32.  Typing 

TERM  Papers,  etc.  Reasonable  prices.  373- 
4781.  4-21 

FAST  accurate  typing  of  term  papers. 
Master  theses,  ets.  on  electric  type- 
writer. 373-4.'?09. 

36.  Services  Wanted  ■ Misc. 

-MOKEY  MAKER- 

Heip  me  distribute  samples  of  a Revolutionary 
New  Laundry  Formula.  Minimum  of  $1.00  per 
hour.  No  investment— Make  S5.00  tomorrow  in 
sparetime.  Cali  373-5435.  Ask  for  Jim.  553 
No.  5fh  E. 

44.  Entertainment 

SEPTET  plus  vocalist.  Danceable.  Tam 
Linville,  day  373-5143,  nlte  374-1756. 

5-31 

47.  Clothing  for  Sale 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  INTERESTED  IN 
DRESSING  EXPENSI-VE  LOOKING 

FOR  HALF  PRICE, 

DON’T  READ  THIS  AD 

High  Fashion  clothing  sold  at  the 
“LIKE  NEW  SHOP” 
next  to  McDonald’s  on  1230  North. 
Wedding  Gowns,  Hoops  and  Veils  too. 
Open  Wednesday  and  Saturday 

10:00  to  6:00 

48.  Household  Goods  for  Sale 

GENE!RAL'  Electric  apartment  sized^elec- 
tric ,.  stove.  Full  size  oven,  ext.  2239 ' 
4-2-4 

50.  Musical  instruments  for  Sale 

CLASSICAL  & FLEMENCO  FOLK 
GUITARS 

IMPORTED  & CUSTOM  MADE 
BEN-HIBBEN 

INSTRUMENTS 

PACKAGE  PURCHASE  POSSIBLE 
INSfRUMENT,  LESSONS  & MUSIC 

OllI  374-5458  or  373-4358 

51.  Sporting  Goods  for  Sale 

WEIGHTS  for  sale.  Hollyu-ood  Health- 
ways.  Originally  $110.  Sell  for  $45.’ 
373-9793.  4-24 

22  CENTER  fire  magnum  r22Jet)  Bunt- 
line barrel  - Reg.  22  inserts.  Phonton 
scope  mounted.  Will  sell  for  $85  Call 
374-0985  after  12  a.m.  4-23 

GOOD  double  bed,  complete  bookcase 
headboard.  Good  condition.  374-1771. 

5-21 


BICYCLES,  ne^^r  used,  repairs,  accei  b 
3-speed,  $37.95.  Roy’s  Bike 
Schwinn  Dealer,  1070  West  First 
FR.  3-1744.  I 


53.  Wanted  to  Buy  ■ Miscellaneous 


COINS  and  Stamps  For  immediate  cash 
call  Dorothy,  374-0012.  4-23 


71.  Trailers,  Trailer  Space 


COINS 

Highest  Prices  Paid  For  Singles, 
Sets,  Or  Part-Sets 


TRAVEVLITE  trailer,  32  ft.,  2 
-Reasonable  terms.  581  Columbia 
No.  148  after  6 n.m. 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 


B.  & B.  Coins 
m North  600  West 
373-4174 


1956  Oldsmobile,  excellent  coi , 
one  owner,  air-conditioning.  $300. 
4318. 


55.  Sleeping  Rooms 


1959  Chevrolet  Impala  convert 
white,  Excellent  condition.  Mak« 
374-2067.  - 

'60  Volkswagen.  No  reasonable  oti 


fused.  373-1673. 


BOOM  for  one  missionary.  Half  block  off 
campus.  Two  boys  for  summer  school. 
$25.  373-4727. 4-22 


SACRIFICE  ’58  Rambler.  Excellent 
dition.  Standard  S6r 
0899.  267  E.  300  S. 


AVAILABLE  immediately.  Very  nice  sleep- 
ing rooms.  Single  or  double.  373-0773. 

4-24 


1958  Dodge.  Full  power,  R.  H.,-’ 
Overhauled.  Must  sell.  Best  offer. 
5030  after  5 p.m.  _ 


58.  tpartments  for  Renf 


LOOKING  for  a Volkswagen?  Call, 
2037  afternoons,  or  see  at  639d 
3rd  West. ^ 


Carpeted  and  nicely  furnished  apart- 
ments for  girls.  Special  summer  rates. 
$15.  near  campus  80  W.  880  N 373v 
5922. ; 4-24 


BEST  offer  takes  this  1953  Buick  Sj 
runs  good.  373-5143. 


MUST  sell  1961  Dodge  Dart.  Lowi 
age,  excellent  condition,  Make. 
373-6261.  4 


£6.  Travel,  Transportation  Service 


1954  Cadillac,  excellent  condition 
373-2341  between  6 and  7 p.mj. 


76.  Auto  Reparing  & Service 


EASTERNERS  - Fijf  home  by  United  Airlines 
with  the  Yankee  Club.  Plane  leaves  May  29 
Cost  $75.00  includes  insurance.  85  passengers 
Full  payment  due  April  22.  Contact  Del  Higham. 
exl.^145,  Student  Co-ordinators  offices,  ASRil- 
DavPat  374-5298,  or  Mark  at  373-7061  for 
further  information  and  payments. 


Cox  Brothers 
SINCLAIR  SERVICE 

Discounts  to  Students 
and  Faculty 
303  West  1st  North 


ivicE,: 

dents  I ^ 

■ 


WANT 


